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Business bs. Professions, 


As we approach the end of our College life, no question oftener pre- 
sents itself than this, What calling or profession shall we adopt ? 
There are many whose choice is already determined for them, either 
by parental predestination or strong personal bias. Such escape much 
present perplexity. Happy for them if they never find that they have 
mistaken their calling. But some are yet undecided, and by the posi- 
tion of these our article is suggested. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the trite observation, that we should not 
be governed in this decision merely by motives of ease and self-in- 
terest. Those who have a sense of. moral obligation will not be un- 
mindful of it here, and others will not be much influenced by my poor 
sermonizing. 

I may pass at once therefore to the consideration of the various 
avenues which are open for us. There are three so-called learned 
professions to which popular expectation assigns the educated man. 
Two others might well be added; editing and teaching. 

All these furnish abundznt scope for the best abilities and the high- 
est attainments. 
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The ministry is peculiar. It demands the best qualifications of the 


others, and, in addition, a heart preparation without which all other 


things are insufficient. Its call is at once so sacred and so personal 
that it cannot with propriety be discussed here. 

Of those which remain, the two last are necessarily limited in their 
higher departments. The majority of every class are not “oration 
men,” and hence cannot aspire to a Tutorship, with a remote possi- 
bility of a Professorship, when some incumbent dies. Shut out from 
this avenue to glory and position, the teacher’s work is neither so at- 
tractive or so profitable as to entice many to choose it for life, though 
many adopt it temporarily for self discipline or money. 

The editor occupies a post of influence second to none, and it is a 
gratifying fact that so many College-bred men are now entering this 
profession. There is however one drawback in the minds of those not 
content with silent influence. Nothing seems more irrecoverably lost 
than the words of an editor, as they are scattered in the printed sheet 
over the land. They serve for lighting fires, or for ladies’ curl papers, 
or lie dust-covered and forgotten amongst the lumber of old garrets. 
Their influence can no more be followed than the waves of a pebble 
thrown into the sea; and with a consciousness of this it requires a 
large faith to labor earnestly. The number of editors, moreover, must 
from the nature of the case be small. 

The greater part then of each class are restricted to the two re- 
maining professions of law and medicine. These are overerowded 
«already, it is true, but, as Webster said, “there is always room in the 
upper stories,” and each thinks he sball reach that happy position. 
Furthermore, both the work and the results here are definite and tan- 
gible. The lawyer may measure his influence by the cases gained or 
lost, the quarrels prevented or encouraged ; the physician his, by pa- 
tients recovered or put to rest under the turf. For these professions 
many exhibit a special aptitude in youth, which determines their choice. 
Some have a natural tact for overreaching others, and “making the 
worse appear the better reason.” The law will furnish the fullest 
opportunity for the exercise of all these qualities. Others early take 
delight in dislocating the bones of some luckless cat or dog, that they 
may exercise their skill in replacing them. Behold the distinguished 
surgeon in embryo. Let all such fulfill their manifest destiny. r 

Most however have no such special bias. They are fair scholars, 
passable writers, and good fellows generally. They go to college be- 
cause fate has so determined, and not because they are gifted with 
endowments superior to the average of clerks and mechanics, who are 
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not thus favored. But after graduation they must do something, and 
think it would be derogatory to their dignity, as educated men, to 
adopt anything but a profession. If they have wealth to support them 
during the long period of preparation and waiting, they may do well, 
but if dependent upon themselves the prospect is by no means flatter- 
ing. One cannot look at the long list of briefless young lawyers and 
physicians without patients, even within the circle of his own ac- 
quaintance, and not feel an emotion of pity. They do not succeed in 
obtaining either fame or money. 

Medicine seems to have fewest attractions, and appears to be chosen, 
often, not from special adaptation to it, but from want of adaptation to 
anything else. Law is attractive because it affords an opportunity for 
politics, the special field of delight for all ambitious young Americans ; 
but the folly of making this an important element in calculation is . 
apparent, when we consider that ten must necessarily fail here where 
one succeeds, while even success is seldom free from some alloy. 

(We may observe here, by way of parenthesis, that the vexation of 
spirit to which young politicians in College are subject might well 
warn them of what they may expect hereafter.) 

After this somewhat rambling discussion of the professions in gen- 
eral, we may now consider briefly some of the inducements which 
business offers to the educated man. 

The first consideration which strikes us is, that in this he is far most 
likely to obtain wealth. The incomes even of our most successful 
professional men do not compare with those in business. Rufus 
Choate, the first of American advocates, in the very height of his fame, 
only received about Twenty-five Thousand Dollars a year, and this 
was also the income of one of the most distinguished physicians of 
New York city in his prime. 

On the other hand, our first business men double or treble this 
amount, while hundreds of them equal it. Perhaps it may be objected 
that this mereenary consideration is unworthy to be taken into ac- 
count in the decision of the question, but we are of the contrary opin- 
ion. ‘The pursuit of wealth as an end is of course to be eondemned, 
but as a means to higher good it is both legitimate and praiseworthy.. 
Culture, refinement, civilization, all depend upon it, These desirable: 
ends cannot be obtained if the means are neglected. 

It is not however to be denied, that wealth is fraught with dangers, 
both to the individual and the community. Its influence, both in the 
rise and fall of states, may be distinctly traced. History tells us how 
nations have arisen, one after another, only “to describe the parabolie 
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curve of seeming progress to a sure decay.” The steps are few and 
simple.. 

By the struggles of the formative period, nature’s recourses are de- 
veloped for man’s use, and wealth is produced. Wealth relaxes ef- 
fort and substitutes debauchery ; debauchery leads to effeminacy, and 
effeminacy to ruin. To counteract this inevitable tendency of civili- 
zation to decay is the endeavor of the Philosopher and the Christian. 
But how shall it be done? By checking the accumulation of wealth ? 
Thus we destroy civilization itself while we are attempting to remedy 
its evils; we dam the stream at its source to guard against the dan- 
ger of flood, forgetting that the greater its power, the more, if guided 
in its proper channel, will it fertilize and beautify the land through 
which it flows. 

Our own country is now entering upon the second stage of national 
development, that of wealth. To, save it from the debauchery and 
ruin which History tells us is liable to follow, there must be a strong 
controlling force, which shall turn this stream of wealth from mere 
self gratification into higher channels. 

This is the mission of the educated business man. His collegiate 
training has strengthened his intellect and elevated his taste. A 
broad liberal culture has widened his manhood, so that he cannot be 
compressed into a mere money making machine. His accumulations 
will not be hoarded, but used for the attainment of things which he 
deems more valuable. He will be a patron of Art, Literature, and 
Science, not because “it is the thing,” but because he truly appre- 
ciates them. He will have sources of enjoyment within himself, and 
will not be driven to dissipation, to employ the leisure hours which 
business leaves him, because his head is a vacuum when not filled with 
thoughts of making money. This is the type of the true business 
man, but not the prevailing one in America. The “Shoddy Aristo- 
cracy” are vastly more numerous.. Their suddenly acquired wealth 
brings them into a new position and new social relations, where they 
feel awkward and ill at ease. Man being naturally an imitative ani- 
mal tries to learn from those about him. These act as they see 
others act. Pictures are fashionable; they give orders for them 
painted in the most expensive colors. A library is a necessary arti- 
cle of furniture, and books are ordered by the cubic foot to fill the 
shelves. Diamonds are a mark of distinction, and so the richest 
jewels flash where pinchbeck before held undisputed sway. 

This is folly, and we may smile at it, but immorality and vice flour- 
ish in the same rank soil. Such persons can be reached and influen- 
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ced only by wealth and display. Paul the Apostle, in a ragged coat,. 
would be dismissed more unceremoniously by them than by the Ro- 
man Felix. But let them see around them persons, their equals in 
wealth, vastly superior, as they themselves will eonfess, in all other 
desirable qualities, and they will necessarily be benefited; their taste’ 
will be elevated, and their money so employed as to be a benefit in- 
stead of a curse. 

Extreme cases these may be, but we are speaking of undeniable 
tendencies, and these seem sufficient to justify us in our position, that 
wealth, in the hands of the educated business man, may be an instru- 
ment of the highest good, and that a young man is warranted in con- 
sidering it in his choice of life. No one need fear becoming too rich 
if he purposes to use his property aright. Should there chanee to be 
a dozen millionaires or so among Yale’s Alumni, Alma Mater would 
willingly grant them absolution, if they atoned for the fault by con-- 
tributing a few hundred thousand dollars for her benefit. 

We had intended to mention other inducements to a business life, 
but our article is long enough already, and they will easily suggest 
themselves to any one who gives the subject thought. 

Sometimes in hours of reverie we think of our class meeting thirty 
years from now. Many will have finished their work, but some will come 
back in their ripe manhood to the old College home. Useful minis- 
ters, distinguished lawyers, skillful physicians, there will, no doubt, be 
among them, but the whole-hearted, successful business man will have 
no cause to blush in comparison with any. M. H. W- 


Cultivation of Humor. 
‘* As much light discourse comes from a heavy heart as from a hollow one; and! 
from a full mind as from an empty head.”—~The Doctor. 
“ Life without laughing is a dreary blank.” ——-Thackeray. 
“ Go on then merrily to heaven.”*—Burton’s Anat. of Melancholy. 


Ir Addison has given us a correct genealogy of Humor, we should 
certainly seek to know the youngster for his great grandfather, Truth’s, 


* It may not be out of place to remark, for the sake of the weaker brethren, that 
old Burton used “merrily” in the ancient sense, synonymous with cheerfully.— 
Vide Anat. of Melancholy. Vol. IT, p. 249. 
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sake. And if we find, as those who love him declare, that he forfeits 
none of the veteran’s spirit, while inheriting from Wit and Mirth, his 
father and mother, a charming quaintness and cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion, we may be glad to gain him as a friend. We all meet him every 
day. But how do we treat him ? 

Many, to be sure, do not even know Humor by sight, and, before 
their attention can be directed to the stranger, he generally passes out 
view. Not a few return bis salute with a kind smile, are happy to see 
him, and then pass on to forget his existence until the next chance en- 
counter. Some take off their hats to him because their companions 
do—but when alone never recognize him. A great many earnestly 
desire his acquaintance but are continually mistaking others for him, 
and, alas! him for somebody else. He is actually avoided by a cer- 
tain class of the devout, who, while deprecating his levity, neverthe- 
less pity the poor fellow for the sake of his grand-father’s blood that 
is in him—but some surly pietists have no good-will whatever to- 
wards our hero. They frown at his kind words, refuse him the ordi- 
nary civilities of life, and will not hear the thousands who declare that 
he has aided them in the course of virtue and honor. Others there be, 
and we count in our numbers the best, the wisest, and wittiest of men, 
who cherish him in their hearts as one of the most precious of God’s 
gifts, who live with him day and night, side by side, through work 
and play, and so far from being ever weary of him, the more we learn 
of Truth, the fuller is our appreciation and the deeper is our love for 
this branch of the old stock. 

“Why is this,” say you? “Whence this ardent affection for so 
thoughtless and trivial a comrade?” Superficial observer! Ignorant 
critic! Remember I speak of true Humor—not of pretenders. He 
is friend and teacher as well as boon companion. To tell of his bene- 
fits would involve the story of our lives. In good fortune he adds to 
all our pleasures—in adversity he lessens every grief. In all things 
he teaches us to be honest, and humble and kind. His good nature is 
invincible. Will you deny that he helps our charity? He does not 
parade his virtue, but when he cracks the whip of ridicule and disem- 
bowels men of straw with his satirical knife do you not hear him 
whisper “ This above all—to thine own self be true. 

Thank him when his capers and songs enliven your holidays. Re- 
member the old story of the sick clown, and dont call Humor a 
thoughtless fool. “A man may whistle for ‘want of thought,’ or from 
having too much of it.” And now, before we bow out the propria 
persona of our subject, that we may speak with less embarrassment, 
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permit him to say, with Southey, “think not that I offer any apology 
for my levities to your gravityships! they need it not and you de- 
serve it not.” 

The door no sooner closes than some one exclaims, “ Sydney Smith, 
who ought to know, says that ‘ the tendency of Wit and Humor is to 
corrupt the heart!” I reply—you who have read his life ought to 
know that his daily actions contradicted those words a thousand times. 
And, if you wish for authority, Carlyle says “The essence of humor 
is sensibility ; warm, tender fellow-feeling with all forms of existence.* 
Nay, we may say that unless seasoned and purified by humor, sensi- 
bility is apt to run wild; will readily corrupt into disease, falsehood, 
or, in one word, sentimentality.” Humor is the salt which gives savor 
to all our intellectual and emotional food. It adds a relish to trifles 
and keeps greater things from decay. It preserves many delicacies 
too for the mind’s palate, and is indispensable to healthy, generous, 
life. There is salt even in our tears, and no reader of Hamlet can say 
that Humor is inconsistent with true pathos—though it is with shams 
of all sorts—thanks to its truthful descent ; and by the way, there is 
no thorough lover of the great Shakspeare who will not encourage its 
highest cultivation in all forms. 

Let us now examine our own position with respect to this subject. 

That the American character possesses and appreciates all kinds of 
wit and humor, no one can deny, Frem the Gallic lack of broad fun, 
the German phlegm and the conceited English obfuscation, it is com- 
paratively free. The Frenchman who saw nothing amusing in the 
story of the man whose neck was so crooked that he was obliged to 
put on his cravat with a corkscrew ; the Dutch captain who expressed 
by “ein hoondert and odd” his voyage of one hundred and ninety-nine 
days; and the sons of Britain who won’t enjoy Mr. Hawthorne’s last 
book, have few representatives among the Yankees. Versatile in all 
the arts of life, the American bears that quality strongly marked in 
his keen sense of humor. The inimitable sparkle of Thackeray’s dia- 
mond wit, the genial pages of Dickens, the charms of Washington 
Irving, enlighten the same mind that often enjoys a laugh with those 
curious benefactors of digestion, John Phoenix, Artemus Ward, and 
Orpheus C. Kerr. But although this is true, is it not also a fact that 


* Frankness compels my quoting a remark of Hazlitt which, if true, is a sad ex- 
ception to the above: “One rich source of the ludicrqus is distress with which we 
cannot sympathize from its absurdity or insignificance. Women laugh at their 
lovers.” Can this be so? 
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the sense of humor is not sufficiently cultivated among us, and the 
education which it does receive is rather incidental than the result of 
serious purpose? Those to whom nature has been bountiful in this 
invaluable gift, following easily their bent, develop by means of recrea- 
tion, a power, the use of which they learn to prize after it has grown to 
be such almost unconsciously, But for the unfortunates who are not 
so ready—I do not refer to that lugubrious class of “ evangelicals” 
who place their hands on the pit of the stomach and, rolling the eyes, 
murmur the word “piety” whenever a joke is made, nor to such 
matter-of-fact men as he who, when a chemical friend remarked that 
it was easy enough to put oxygen into a bladder, but would be hard 
to put the bladder into an ox-again, replied, “That is perfectly evi- 
dent’’—those are incorrigible, we can hardly expect them to become 
very agreeable angels; but for those I mean who, like the old mus- 
kets, are apt to hang fire with the very best priming unless you give 
them a judicious poke in the side, what advantages are there? None, 
but the uncomfortable disciplinary mortification resulting from explo- 
sions too long delayed. Now such men need positive instruction. 
Slow to take advantage of humorous books, they need the attrition of 
others to wear a way to their latent sensibility. 

“ What,” say you, “ must we then eliminate our jokes by explana- 
tion, that dullards may take pleasure in the process?’ Not all of 
them, my dear sir, God forbid—for how should the rest of us live 
without the dyspepsia? And besides it would not answer for a wit to 
proclaim, ‘‘ Ho, you who laugh out of time, and you who chuckle at 
the wrong point—come hither and hear my comments upon jokes!” 
He who laughs late takes the proper time for himself; he who magni- 
fies the wrong point sees no other to be enjoyed. “Certainly,” replies 
my impatient friend, “ and is it worth while to waste our fire in drying 
such wet blankets, when there is 30 much material to kindle and in- 
crease the flame?” You misunderstand me; I do not propose to ap- 
proach the thick-skulled directly and alone, more than I do to leave 
to the witty the sole enjoyment of wit. Nor is the task of cultivation 
a hopeless one. The well-strung instrument is harmonious from the 
first, but its tone and arrangement require use to improve. Let the 
chords of one loosely strung be swept continually, and though they 
promise far less than the first, their owner recognizes a power there 
and cannot but seek the higher pleasure to be gained by tightening the 
strings, Thus, as in every department of education, the same earth 
from which Pegasus starts and, spurning, seeks a higher sphere, serves 
for steaaier hacks to jog, and it may be, pranceupon. To be more 
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definite, should not our press, our lecturers, and all who influence the 
public mind, besides giving us their own examples of wit and humor, 
set forth conspicuously the advantages of their cultivation, extol their 
possession as a valuable power, and philosophize more than they do 
(and more than many of them can,) upon their nature and uses. Do 
not smile and ask, “Shall we not have also professorships of that 
branch ?” but acknowledge what you must believe, that, if in our col- 
leges the taste of our young men was stimulated and guided properly 
with reference to this “ branch,” our lawyers would be less dry, our 
doctors less narrow, and our preachers—how much less prosy. With- 
out suggesting “Joe Miller” as a text-book, or wishing to be amused 
from the pulpit, I maintain that the tone which would be imparted by 
such a course would be most refreshing and beneficial. SS Se 


Our Flag. 


See those Stripes in glory streaming, 
As they strive to kiss the sky! 
See those Stars in beauty beaming, 
» Cynosures of every eye! 
Tis Columbia’s gorgeous ensign, 
Fringed with heaven’s own lovely light, 
Streaked with tintings of the rainbow, 
Spangled with the gems of night. 


Float, thou star-emblazoned banner! 
Fling thy storied folds on high, 

Telling to the wondering nations, 
How the Patriots dared to die; 

How upsprang Truth’s golden harvest, 
From their Martyr-ashes strown; 

How the Right leaped from her dungeon, 
Hurled the Wrong from off the throne. 


Float, thou proud, triumphant standard! 
Freemen’s hope, and pride, and trust: 
What though traitors in dishonor 
Tramp thy Stars within the dust? 
Thou hast yet thy chosen champions, 
Who will bleed where fathers bled, 
Deck thee with another trophy, 
Dye thy Stripes a deeper red. 
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Float, thou Freedom’s sacred emblem ! 
Beaming in the heavens sublime, 
While humanity slow clambers 
Up the rugged steeps of Time: 
Let the world, beneath thy ensign, 
See the Right in armor stand, 
And, within thy field of azure, 
Mark the shadow of God’s hand. 


Float, thou Flag! aye, all unsullied 
May thy Stars forever shine, 
Bright in constellated glory, 
Holy with a light divine. 
Stretching like another welkin, 
Over hill, and dale, and sea, 
Burning like celestial meteors, 
O’er the birth-land of the free. 


Month at Barre’'s Zanding. 


We lay at Barré’s Landing, in the state of Louisiana. Nine miles 
east of Opelousas, on the road leading across the country to Port 
Hudson, there is a bridge which spans the Bayou Courtableau. By 
that bridge is a landing-place, by that landing-place a store-house, and 
around that store-house are sprinkled a dozen houses which, col- 
lectively, are known as Barré’s Landing. Who Barré was, nobody 
knows. 

It was in May, 1863. General Banks, with his little army, by a 
series of swift and brilliant mancuvres, had completely outgeneraled 
the rebel General Richard Taylor, a nephew of “old Zach.,” defeating 
him in several engagements near Franklin. By ahot pursuit of eighty 
miles or more, he had completed the annihilation of his army, twenty- 
thousand strong, and had sent its panic-stricken fragments headlong 
on the road to Texas. Around Opelousas he gave his exhausted reg- 
iments time to rest and brace themselves for the long and arduous 
campaign which his far-seeing mind had already planned for them. 
The army rested in serene contemplation of that which they had so 
gloriously accomplished, in calm expectation of the yet more glorious 
future. We reached Opelousas on the 20th of April; on the 26th, a 
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magnificent Sunday, we took a leisurely walk over to the Landing and 
settled down on the banks of the Courtableau, near the point where 
the Téche takes its rise. 

Who shall tell of the twenty-five days that followed? For novelty, 
picturesqueness and excitement they form an era in our lives to which, 
in its way, we have never known anequal. One by one, regiments and 
parts of regiments arrived, until finally the whole division was assem- 
bled. Then, at the word from its commander, the army swept North 
again, leaving us alone in charge of the post. 

The Bayou is deep and would be perhaps one hundred feet broad, 
but for the picket lines of trees which grow in the water and devote 
themselves to the especial business of harrassing unhappy steamboat- 
men, succeeding so well that at night they have to tie up by the bank 
in despair. For all that, steamers came threading their way up from 
Brashear City, bringing army supplies of every variety; they went 
back heavily loaded with cotton, sugar and animals,—the tops of the 
columns, whether of bales or hogsheads, having capitals of ivory set in 
ebony,—of negroes, forsooth, exulting in their freedom. The loading 
and unloading of these steamers was our especial business. Of cotton, 
fully ten thousand bales passed through our hands; of negroes, per- 
haps as many individuals; of anything else it would be impossible to 
estimate either the number or the quantity. 

We soon became quite comfortable. It is marvelous with what fa- 
cility soldiers figure out comfort as a quotient from the most problem- 
atical data. We got boards here and there, and made shanties. We 
brought branches from the woods and made arbors in which mocking- 
birds sometimes sang all the morning, now and then trying to imitate 
the fife and drum, and flying off in disgust at their failure. We laid 
out company streets and swept the parade-ground with scrupulous 
care. We laid floors for our little shelter-tents, thinking, half guiltily, 
what luxurious rascals we were, to be sure, to have nice boards to 
sleep on, when so many of our fellow-soldiers were sleeping in the 
mud. Where the practice of finding things failed, resort was had to 
confiscation. Comfort was the main object, and it was not convenient 
to be overscrupufous as to the means. 

Chum and I set up our little bits of shelter-tent together. When 
it rained o’ nights from the South, he got the soaking. When it rain- 
ed from the North, I got it. When it rained straight down, we both 
got a soaking and hung ourselves out to dry in the morning. If it 
rained particularly hard, we used to climb into a carryall which the 
Chaplain had picked up, and sit on his feet until he woke and kicked 
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us out. After that we retired to the dining-arbor and received the 
rain in little rills, as being preferable to drops. We had learned to be 
quite’ particular. 

‘Sam—my contraband—and I, got up a dining-arbor. It may not 
have been the best in the world, but it was certainly very comfortable. 
It contained a little table, made of hard-tack boxes and surrounded 
with seats of the same material. An old bed-valance served for a 
table cloth. Four posts, and a few boards covered with oak and mag- 
nolia branches, kept off the sun entirely and the rain tolerably, so that 
our little mess of four ate many a meal there with perfect satisfaction, 
and such appetites as never go to grand dinner-parties. Time and 
again, we “shared our last potato” without feeling that we had at- 
tained any extraordinary height of self-sacrificing devotion ; if we had 
had any “last crusts,” we should have done the same by them, no 
doubt ; indeed, finally, when we had no vegetables, we shared our hard- 
tack and were still very jolly. 

Chum fell in love with the three daughters of a rich old planter who 
lived across the Bayou. That is, he appeared to be in love with them, 
but it was noticeable that he always went courting when the vegetable- 
barrel was low and that he always returned, loaded with onions, sweet_ 
potatoes, turnips and a bottle of milk. How fickle and selfish is man! 
Whenever afterwards we had nothing in particular to eat, chum used 
to remember with regret the fascinating young ladies of Barré’s Land- 
ing and their benevolent papa. 

Barker was the guerilla of our mess. When the larder was out, he 
used to mount “ Dolly ” or “Ki,” and ride forth seeking what we 
might devour. Whether with cooking utensils, vegetables or poultry, 
his success was signal. After each of his raids, our arbur was orna- 
mented by hens tied by one leg te the posts. As long as they would 
lay, they lived ; when they refused to lay, they were beheaded for in- 
subordination. We believed in martial law. These hens also served 
as alarm-clocks, by trying, at about three A. M. to jump down from 
their roosts among the branches of the arbor. Their tethers invaria- 
bly became entangled, and they hung vociferously complaining, until 
we turned out to release them. . 

Barker, on one of his raids, found a likely looking coal-hod. Bless- 
ed youth! what joy filled our hearts at the sight of it. It was 
straightway set upon the fire; our fairest hen was immolated; ands 
by dinner time, we had upon our table such a hod-full of chicken-soup as 
the world has rarely seen. That coal-hod was in great demand there- 
after. It was the finest soup-tureen in the regiment. As Sam used 
to say, “you could make a ri-down regular bang-up soup in it.” 
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Every other day, the wagons went out into the country for cotton 
or anything else that was worth confiscating. Company H was per- 
manently detailed as their escort, and so rode about the neighborhood 
in state. As we were in the enemy’s country, the only rule about con- 
fiscation on private account was, that occupied houses should not be 
disturbed. By their help the regiment began to blossom out into straw 
hats, which were in great demand. (It is astonishing, by the way, 
how cheap those hats were, one month afterward, just before the sec- 
ond assault on Port Hudson. Perhaps it was because they were such 
beautiful marks for Minie Balls.) They brought pigs, of which many a 
noble steak was broiled upon our fire. They brought even chairs, in 
which we sat, tilted back—Yankee fashion, with our feet on the tops 
of our shelter-tents. They brought books which we greedily read, 
without asking if they were orthodox. One day they brought a ma- 
jestic turkey, assuredly the Sultan of all the Turkies, for every one 
agreed that never was there gobbler so big. Tho royal bird was con- 
ferred upon a Reverend Corporal, as a token of respect and govd-will. 
The Corporal, for fear of thieves, took it to bed with him, and was 
pleasantly awakened, at short intervals through the night, by stento- 
rian gobbles, or pecks with the bill, or digs with the claws of the in- 
dignant monarch. It was a merry company that gathered about his 
remains on the morrow. 

One night, as we slept, there came throbbing across the country 
from Port Hudson, the roar of a furious cannonade. Few things fill 
men with such unspeakable awe as these muffled drum-beats of the 
night, when the earth shivers beneath them as if in horror at the un- 
known struggle far away, and the air is in a gentle tremor of alarm. 
The mind wanders away to those towering cliffs crowned with mon- 
ster-cannon, and to the little fleet below that holds its own so sturdily 
against such fearful odds. ‘The sounds came faster and faster ; then, 
a long lull; then, towards morning, a fierce unceasing storm of sound, 
as of whole broadsides poured in as fast as the tried tars of the Rich- 
mond and her retainers could work their pieces. Finally, the mightiest 
burst of all, and then an almost painful hush which was not afterward 
broken. We lay anxiously wondering what deeds those twinkling 
stars had been looking down upon so calmly, until we dropped into an 
uneasy sleep. Thousands heard the sound of that midnight cannonade 
and could only wonder at its meaning. One man, a hundred miles 
away, on the banks of the Red River, heard the faint story of it in the 
air, and knew it for his signal. He turned the tide of his victorious 
regiments, descended that river and pounced upon Port Hudson, 
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closely investing the place before the help could be even asked for, 
that might have made it impregnable. 

It is impossible to make more than a passing mention, here, of the 
dances, the songs, the thousand mirth-provoking words and ways, 
that were to be found, any evening, by a walk to the camp of the con- 
trabands. They were a cure for the blues, and almost for the jaundice. 
And yet it made one’s heart ache, to see those thousands of human 
beings so hopelessly degraded. 

There are pleasant memories of grey squirrels which the pickets 
persisted in mistaking for rebels ;—of black-berries which grew by 
the million ;—of candy made of confiscated sugar ;—of corn-dodgers 
made of confiscated corn, fried with confiscated pork and anointed with 


confiscated molasses. 


We had pleasant baths in the Téche, swimming sometimes into the 
Courtableau and back, when the alligators and snakes left the track 
clear for a passage. 

There were drills that, under that scorching sun, made us wonder if 
.Shadrach and his friends would have felt any worse in going through 
the manual in the furnace that was seven times hotter. 

There were musquitoes, as big as one’s thumb, which came with a 
war-whoop and went with a scream. 

There was the track of a wonderful hurricane which had cut a 
straight path through the town, twisting off trees and knocking down 
houses promiscuously, to the never-ending bewilderment of the 
natives. 

There was musket-practice at a mark, of which we soon after found 
the advantage in the trenches before Port Hudson, when the 49th 
Alabama swore so bitterly, and with such good reason, at “ that cussed 
regiment of sharpshooters.” 

There were continual alarms of guerillas from eye-rolling negroes, 
who declared, in unfeigned terror, that they had seen “ right smart o’ 
revels a comin.” 

Best of all, there was the occasional arrival of a steamer bringing a 
-mail for us. What happy days those were! 'To some those letters 
brought sorrow; yet, in spite of all that, there was a, deep and quiet 

_joy in the camp, which, withal, forgot not sympathy for the afflicted. 

It is impossible to call up here all the pleasant things that marked 
that wild rough life. Of the hardships, trials, discomforts and sorrows 
of those twenty-five days, (and they were neither few nor light,) it is 

better to say nothing. They were met by each one according to the 
manliness that was in him, and each must tell the tale of bis own dis- 
comfiture or triumph. 
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On the 21st of May, we broke camp and swept southward, leaving 
General Banks—we knew not where—to the north of us. That same 
day, he landed at Bayou Sara and commenced the investment of 
Port Hudson. In ten days we were with him, having marched one- 
hundred and thirty miles, and moved by rail-road and steamboat, two- 
hundred and fifty. 

If any of the soldier-sons of Yale are quickened by these pages to 
the recollection of the pleasant scenes of their own life in camp and field, 
let us shake hands here in sympathy, united by the simple yet mighty 
tie of an earnest effort in the same great cause. The world knows no 
higher free-masonry than this. It would be pleasant, too, to think 
that any have here gained a better understanding of the daily life of 
the soldier and a deeper sympathy with his joys and sorrows. 

H. M. W. 


Exercise. 


Every person, when he finds himself an inhabitant of this earth 
of ours, learns by experience and observation, that he is possessed of a 
certain degree of mental and physical strength. Butif he stopped 
here, content with self-congratulations over his superiority to others, 
or useless despondency because of his inferiority, the great object of 
his existence would be overlooked, and a life would be squandered. 

We are intended to be progressive beings. Natural strength can be 
cultivated till it becomes mighty, or neglected till it becomes weakness ; 
natural weakness may be mastered and changed till it becomes in a 
measure strong, or neglected till it becomes worse than natural weak- 
ne ss, that is, sin. 

Our condition at any time, depends on the manner in which we have 
used our natural talents. Now what is the condition of many if not 
most students, here at good old Yale? 

It is a fact worthy of our attention, that we do not do half as much 
as we ought, either of what conduces to mental or bodily improve- 
ment. No one will think me a misanthrope, if he considers one or two 
things with me. 

In the first place, let us look at matters in a literary point of view. 

The whole college, has of late, borne witness, that so far as open de- 
bating goes, we are very much like a clock with its pendulum unduly 
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elongated. We are slow, most decidedly. Compare the large open 
Societies of to-day, with their gaudy walls, medallion, carpets, luxuri- 
ous lounges, brilliant gas lights and dull debaters, with what they were 
thirty years ago, when soft pine benches and sanded floors were the 
only material elegancies, but their barren walls and the eager faces of 
the members were lit up by the coruscations of each other’s brains. 
This, by the way, should not argue against comfort and even luxury, 
else civilization is going the wrong way ,—it only shows an abuse of 
these privileges. The same is true of our physical condition; while 
every inducement is offered to render athletic exercise attractive, but 
few make regular and effective use of them. The few race-crew 
men, with here and there a gymnast, are worthy of all praise, but for 
the many “scrubbies,” as the elect call them, we can only send up our 
lament, and try toconvert them. Why, the majority of men in college 
walk no farther than the Post Office for their daily constitutional, and 
look with wonder upon those stalwart men, who “put up” the big 


-dumb-bells, swing the heavy clubs, “run in” every game in foot-ball 


and “come in” on the home-spurt of a three-mile race with as good 
backs and wind as when they started. 

But you may say, “I see no occasion for all this talk ; we are strong 
and healthy enough for all practical purposes.” Yes, we are perhaps 
strong enough for all we at present propose to ourselves—or at least 
for all we attempt. 

But is that as far as we should go? Should we not rather purpose 
and essay more, even here? Would not a better condition of body 
conduce to the accomplishment of greater and more difficult tasks ? 
How many there are in College that never take any violent exercise, 
never run twenty-five feet at a time, for fear of disturbing their hearts. 
How we loaf about, making the same daily round of visits,—Peck’s, 
Hoadley’s, New Haven House, Post Office, and sometimes on muddy 
days, a promenade down Chapel street, always at that same lazy gait, 
more like old men than young. What difficulty we often experience in 
finding time for the performance of many things that are even impor- 
tant. Itis fitly expressed when we confess that we can’t spare time from 
loafing. Every one seems to think that the future will afford all the 
time we need to do them, and it is by this habit of procrastination 
that we gradually slacken the reins of energy and vigor. 

We don’t begin to study till 10 or 11 o’clock at night, (that is some 
of us) or put it off altogether till morning, with the firm hope of rising 


_ early and getting our lessons ; but alas, when morning comes, we only 


get up in time to dress, swallow breakfast and run to prayers, all in 
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the short space of ten minutes. We are proverbial for our late hours, 
and from these arise red and swollen eyes, and headaches with all their 
collateral circumstances, in the way of sickness, which prevents us from 
attending chapel and recitations, and produces drowsiuess when we do. 

Now, this is all wrong. We students ought, beyond all others, to be 
active, energetic and full of life and vigor. Why? Not only that we 
may accomplish more in our studies here, but may be able and likely 
to pursue them further and make greater use of them when we are out 
in the world. But since so much is involved that relates to our use- 
fulness and therefore happiness, we should not pass, without inquiring 
into the cause of this great mistake. We find it to lie at the door of 
the giant Laziness. 

We are lazy, lovers of ease, haters of stern realities, fond of arm-- 
chairs, easy lounges, big dinners, cigars and various sweet and seduc-- 
tive fluids. Now, while there is nothing injurious in the occasional’ 
indulgence in these luxuries, every candid man will confess that the- 
constant indulgence in them tends very strongly toward effeminacy. 

We ought to be men and not brutes. The latter are the damb- 
waiters of man, and when they serve him well they fulfill their destiny. 
Men are not even the dumb servants of God; their destiny is depen- 
dent on how they love virtue, justice, veracity and charity. Men have- 
something to think about, something to reverence, something to aim: 
at and something to do of themselves, to attain it. 

There is an ideal of perfection, I take it, which consists in the full 
and harmonious development of all the incipient faculties and powers 
of mind and body, and which can be attained by every one, and this 
of course must be as endless in variety as the widest range or the mi- 
nutest gradations. The advantages of such a condition are self-evi-- 
dent; any man will see, if he reflects, that there must be something 
further to live for than to luxuriate on downy beds of ease, or if he- 
considers this his “ summum bonum,” he must come to the painful con- 
clusion that this is not always to be obtained without labor ; hence his 
necessity for energy. A sensible man will observe that every real ad- 
vantage that can accrue to a man by his own efforts, will be naturally 
gained by that one who is most fully equipped with the perfected pow- 
ers of body and mind, for he is the best able to contend with and mas-. 
ter all manner of difficulties. The question now arises, how shall we- 
best arm ourselves for the conflict of life? Shall we start out with a 
tremendous leap, and try to do on the first day as much as any pro- 
fessional, in rushing lessons, climbing ropes, putting up dumb-bells or- 
rowing in a shell ? 
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Not by any means, for we might be discouraged from the failure 
which would necessarily result, or if we should succeed we might be 
so exhausted from the exertion, that our tired natures would demand 
repose, and in this time we might lose all inclination to start again. 
The proper way is to begin at the bottom, and gradually, taking cour- 
age from small success, to go forward to greater, satisfied with each 
day’s work, if we have done better than on the previous day, ever remem- 
bering that the greatest success in life is the result of patient, system- 
atic and hard labor; and let no one be deterred by labor; it is health- 
ful and honorable. Nor let any one fear want of opportunities—we 
have plenty of them here ; it is distinctively the school of chances. 

Now were it necessary to convince ourselves that the mind depends 
ina great-measure upon the healthful condition of the body for its full 
development, I might quote from many authors, but I shall only in- 
troduce the opinion of Lord Chesterfield: “I find by experience that 
the mind and body are more than married, for they are most inti- 
mately united, and when one suffers the other sympathizes.” So to 
keepsthe mind free from all weights, the body must be kept vigorous 
and healthy. Else, if the mind should temporarily outstrip the body, 
in the words of Goldsmith, “it would serve only to consume the body 
to which it was joined, as the richest jewels are soonest found to wear 
their settings,” and this of course would permanently shackle the mind 
in its upward tendency. Being moreover aware that a strong, healthy 
body, favorably situated, as here at College, aids of itself in leading to 
strong, energetic thinking, I shall speak briefly of physical culture, 
and in advocating it shall simply state that we have opportunities. 
I shall then consider how we may best improve them, and what inci- 
dental benefits we may expect. 

We could not even ask for more opportunities for bringing out the 
bodily powers. All we need is to practice what we know to be for 
our best good. In what occupation do young men have the disposal 
of their time more than we students have? The manner of exercise is 
various, and the more so the better, as each variety calls into use a 
different set of muscles, and the development is the more symmetrical 
and harmonious the greater the number of muscles we exercise. Boxing 
brings out the chest, and spreads the shoulders ; fencing trains the eye, 
and accustoms the whole body to rapid and skillful obedience ; putting 
up dumb-bells calls out those big solid lumps of muscle on the upper 
arm that astonish the unsophisticated; fast walking gives a free and 
general exercise to almost all the muscles of the body, and cultivates the 
power of endurance; while rowing, the king of athletics, hardens the 
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fore-arm, strengthens the back, the main-spring of all bodily power, 
and gives a man the wind of a race horse. Who can read, in Tom 
Brown, without a quickening pulse and a moistened eye, of the way 
Hardy sprung that back of steel, and by it won the “ head of the river.” 
Talking of boat races, every man of sufficient experience and obser- 
vation will fully understand, in all its hidden depths, the meaning of 
the word “ training.” In order to render a crew most likely to win a 
race and sustain no injury from the violent exertion usual on those 
occasions, the crew must first “swear off’ smoking, “fancy drinks,” 
and sitting up late at night; then begin light exercise, and gradually 
take heavier as the body becomes better able to endure labor. Tea, 
coffee, pies and “ brown Betty” must next be sacrificed ; running two 
or three miles before breakfast three times a week, to better the wind 
and “ get off some of the fat ;” and besides all this, regular and hard 
practice daily in the boat, is the programme. Now this may look 
hard and forbidding, but the consequences must be considered. It is 
wonderful to see the change that takes place in a man after even a 
couple of months’ course: it makes him strong, enduring, active and en- 
ergetic both in body and mind; it shows how far our bodies have 
fallen from grace, and how to regain it. Now though we can’t all go 
into training, we can take some regular hard exercise, and can cer- 
tainly curtail smoking and the use of other stimulants. 

As incidental benefits, if I mistake not, we shall find ourselves moving 
about with a glow of health on our cheek, a firm and elastic step, a 
strong, vigorous body, ever ready for any emergency ; and we shall also 
learn to economize time and practice perseverance and energy, all of 
which will be of invaluable service when we go forth into active life. 


Ss. Cc. P. 


Dream-toard. 


Tis the dreamy hour of night: 
And over my couch, a silver spread 
Is weaved in many a wavy thread 
The moon’s fantastic light. 


Without, in the shadowy trees, 
"Neath light-flecked leaves lurks many a fay, 
Gently, gently, ever at play 

With the whispering evening breeze. 
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DREAM-WARD. 


Beneath, on the checkered ground, 
The shadows gaunt, like gnomes in love, 
Wrestling in strife for the fays above, 

Sway and struggle around. 


Profoundest silence reigns 
Over all, a mysterious, awful king, 
Who stifles and fetters every thing 
With gloom and sombre chains. 


Hushed is the beetle’s cry ; 
The whippoorwill stops her mournful note ; 
The night-owl has shut its screaming throat ; 
The bat has forgot to fly. 


Sleeping nor waking I lay, 
Consciously bound to the world of sense, 
But spirit idly wandering hence 

To the Dream-land far away. 


I seem to float in the air 
On tireless wing through the moonlight sheen, 
O’er many a dear familiar scene; 

Not lingering anywhere. 


I hover over a grave 

Where one I loved long since has slept, 

And the glistening mound the stars have wept 
With dewy tear-drops o’er. 


And now I am suddenly come 
To a house by arching elms half hid, 
In a vale encircling hills amid,— 

A lovely, well-loved, home. 


Tis there my lady sleeps :— 
Lightly I soar in the window there, 
Then out again on the midnight air, 
With a kiss just snatched from her lips. 


And now I am up in the sky, 
From the sleeping earth beneath me, far, 
Winging my flight for a distant star, 
Though thither, I know not why. 


And now adown I float 
On a mighty river’s sea-ward stream, 
Gently as rests in the moon’s soft beam 
The idly soaring mote. 
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And now I am on the deep, 

Borne on the tide far out to sea, 

And the billows rock me unheededly, 
For I am asleep,—asleep. 


Pale College in J. B. 1900, 


WHILE cogitating in my room one half-holiday, (it was raining,) 
with nothing to do and no desire to do it, an idea struck me. Now 
don’t think that I was like Polyphemus of storied fame, who had but 
one eye dear, reader. I mean that among the various “mental phe- 
nomena” seething in my brain, each of which was struggling to arouse 
Dame Consciousness to a sense of its own importance, one succeeded 
in gaining its end. The idea was this, that Yale College is an “ insti- 
tution,” and when will she end? Her Alumni will no doubt wake up 
some day to a realizing sense that they owe her something. Money 
will be poured in from every side with a lavish hand. What effect 
will it have? On this I pondered long and deeply, in fact so deeply 
that the aforementioned old lady, Consciousness, couldn’t stand it. 
She immediately deserted me, and I fell intoa deep sleep on the 
lounge, and my pipe, (a relict of a deceased friend) into an equally 
deep spittoon on the floor. My chum says I snored, (he snores terri- 
bly,) but I don’t believe him. However, be that as it may, while in 
the arms of “Murphy” I had a dream, differing from that of the poet 
“ which was not all a dream,” but which was yet so strange that it 
seemed worthy a place in the columns of the Lit. 

Methought (poetic license) that in the year 1900 I returned to these 
classic shades as an Alumnus (a highly improbable supposition). I 
had come up in the night boat from New York, and as I stepped off 
the plank the first object that met my astonished vision was a magnifi- 
cent brown-stone edifice, on floats, bobbing up and down like a cockle- 
shell upon the surface of our lovely (?) harbor. I immediately asked 
some one standing near, what it was. “ Why,” said he, with surprise 
at my ignorance depicted on every feature of his otherwise expres- 
sionless face, ““ Why, don’t you know?” I replied that I did not, or 
possibly, nay probably, I might have refrained from asking him. 
“ That’s the students’ boat-house, and a mighty neat and suitable 
thing it is,” he went on to say, at the same time offering to escort me 
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through the building, to which proposition I yielded a ready assent. 
On entering I found that the inside was one large and elegant room, 
magnificently fitted up with mirrors, sofas, &c., all in the highest style 
of luxury. On the walls I noticed a: number of pictures by Titian, 
Vandyke, Rubens, and other equally celebrated masters, portraying 
various scenes in our national history, such as “ The battle of Bunker 
Hill,” “The bread and butter rebellion,” “The first shot fired at 
Sumter,” “The swamping of the Glyuna shell,’ “Monitor and Mer- 
rimac,” and many others, too numerous to specify. But what pecu- 
liarly attracted my attention was the strange appearance of the boats. 
They were all made of sandal-wood and spangle-fastened throughout, 
excepting one, which was the Yale shell. This was made of a single 
piece of Charter Oak, and was 273 feet long, 1§ inches wide, and 
pulled six oars. Instead of being steered by a rudder, as in the pre- 
sent rud-er times, I was informed they had a new invention, which 
worked in the following way : 

The course over which the boats were to pull was always laid due 
North and South. In the waist of the boat was fixed a strong pivot, 
on which worked a powerful magnetic needle, 273 feet long. The 
boats before the start were all arranged parallel to an are of the me- 
ridian. The needle was then lashed fast at the stem and stern, and 
at the word the race began. On reaching the buoy, the crew stood up 
and turned this needle round, thus changing the position of the poles, 
and of course turning the boat; then they pulled for home. In this 
way, as my guide proceeded to explain to me, it was impossible for 
the boats to proceed in other than a direct North and South line, thus 
avoiding all danger of fouls, &c. For oars they now used, he said, 
large silver spoons, except the Yale crew, who had them of gold. 
All this, he continued, was the result of a bequest from an Alumnus 
who had been an enthusiastic boatman while in College. 

Astonished beyond all expression by this, I took a hack and rode 
up town. My amazement was, if possible, increased as I came in sight 
of the College buildings. They were built so as to enclose three sides 
of a square. Each building was cut from a single block of marble. 
The windows were of stained glass, (in which they differed not much 
from our present system of luminaries.) In each entry and on each 
floor was a calcium light. Every room, so I was informed, had a sep- 
arate sweep, who was obliged by the laws of Yale College to dust 
once a term under the furniture. But the chief advantage which the 
building possessed was, that, by a certain style of architecture copied 
from the Egyptians, every one had the first choice of rooms. When I 
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arrived at the College I had noticed a body of students in front of 
one of the buildings, talking and gesticulating violently. I detected 
the words “darned mean,” “ rebcilion,” “ expel the Faculty,” &c. I 
was told that they were holding an indignation meeting because the 
Faculty had refused to grant a petition asking that evening prayers 
should be revived. “ Why,” said I, “ the students in my time used 
to dislike going to prayers at all.” ‘ Ah,” said my guide, “ things 
have all changed since the new chapel was built, and the seats up- 
holstered. Why, would you believe it, the students spend all their 
half holidays in the chapel, and stay over from morning till afternoon 
service on Sundays, because they can’t be so comfortable anywhere 
else.” This story, I must confess, so staggered my credulity, that I 
almost woke up. However “Murphy” hung on to me tighter than 
ever, and I continued my dream, (agreeable to the request of Eds. 
Yale Lit.) 

The green, which I have omitted to describe before, was one large 
orange grove, and as I walked through it I saw several students hang- 
ing about, smoking segars, which, as I was informed, were imported by 
the Faculty from Havana direct, and not charged on the term bill. 
Here I was waked up by my chum and an evil associate of his. One 
of them was eating an orange and snapping the seeds into my open * 
mouth, while the other was blowing tobacco smoke (which I detest,) 
into my eyes. Nevertheless I turned over, and again, at the desire 
of Eds. Yale Lit, continued my dream. 

Sporting among the trees, I saw a number of small specimens of 
dusky humanity, the results of the Emancipation act, lighting the stu- 
dents’ cigars, holding up their feet in comfortable positions, and fan- 
ning away the flies. I asked one of the students how they managed 
to study with such temptations thrown in their way. “ Study?” said 
he, “why should we?” I replied that when I was an undergraduate, 

a few of the students used to study a little now and then, in order to 
make the burden of skinning in recitation less wearisome. “ Recita- 
tion ?” said he, musingly ; “ah, yes, now I remember; that used to 
be an old College custom, but the Faculty did away with all literary 
exercises years ago, and they actually talk of having no more prayers 
or Sunday services, but the students won’t hear ofit.” My curiosity 
being somewhat excited by the way in which he spoke of the Faculty, 
differing so much from the respectful, nay, reverential manner in which 
they were always mentioned in the year 1864, I aked him if he had a 
copy of the College laws. He immediately dispatched a “ dark” to 
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get one. As nearly as I can remember, some of them were as fol- 
lows :— 

The government of the undergraduates shall be vested in the stu- 
dents. 

The students shall have power to direct in all matters relating to 
the College, to govern the Faculty, and to punish all crimes and 
offenses committed by them against the laws of the College. 

The Professors and Tutors, severally, shall have power to obey the 
students and to suffer for their crimes 

The students at their discretion shall have power to call a meeting 
of the Faculty. All matters which by law are referred to the Faculty, 
shall be brought before such meetings and determined by the major 
part of the students present; and it shall be the duty of the Profes- 
sors and Tutors, when requested by the students, to give their opinion 
and advice. 

Every candidate for admission into the College, shall require the 
Faculty to produce satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 

No person shall be admitted to be a member of the Faculty until he 
has completed his fourteenth year. 

As soon as practicable after admission, the Treasurer shall give each 
student a satisfactory bond for the payment of his College bills. 

No person’s name shall be entered as a member of the Faculty 
until he shall have subscribed to the following engagement : 

“TI promise, on condition of being admitted as a member of the Fac- 
ulty, on my Faith and Honor, to obey the laws and regulations of the 
students ; particularly that I will faithfully avoid all intemperance, 
profanity, gaming, and all indecent, disorderly behavior and disre- 
spectful conduct to the students, and combinations to resist their 
authority ; as witness my hand.” Locus § IGILLI. 


[At this point, in spite of the urgent request of “ Eds. Yale Lit.,” 
the dreamer awoke. As all our efforts failed to put him to sleep again, - 
this article, like “ Kubla Khan” and * Christabel,” must remain a 
fragment.—Eps.| 


English Radicalism. 


Tue English radical is, we think, a nobler sort of man than his 
American cousin. The chief virtue of radicalism is sacrifice. The 
English radical, when he consecrates himself to the work of lifting up 
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up the working man, sacrifice everything. “ Wealth and ease for 
others ; poverty and hardship for me,” he exclaims, as he girds on his 
sword. He knows that there is but little chance of livings and pen- 
sions for him, amid the innumerable host of flunkies who chant day 
and night, with harps that never tire, the praises of the aristocracy. 
But the American radical is seldom called on for sacrifice. His radi- 
calism gains him reputation and, often, fortune. Radicalism has 
indeed been bitterly opposed by the conservatives of the country ; but 
the radicals are mostly orators and writers, and the loss they have 
suffered from conservative opposition is far more than compensated by 
their immense rhetorical advantages. Intense hate and intense love 
are invaluable elements of the good rhetorician. The radical hates 
best, because he can hate one object, and does not divide the force of 
his passion between two. The conservative cannot rise to a point of 
fever-heat toward one extreme without feeling that it is time to turn 
around and hate the other. His guns must cover two positions, while 
the radical can pour all his Greek fire and hot shot on one unlucky 
point. The rhetorical superiority of radicalism, accordingly, has at- 
tracted to its standard large numbers of talkers and literary men. 
Almost every prominent lecturer in the country is a radical. Wen- 
dell Phillips has probably experienced as much as any man living, 
the luxury of unadulterated love and hate; but he has encoun- 
tered few of the sufferings to which radicals, in other lands and 
ages, have heen liable, He has been hooted and pelted once or 
twice, but only enough to make him a hero. Intelligent men throng 
about him wherever he goes. Whenever he says a pretty thing, 
or a witty thing, the eyes of charming women glow with admiration 
for him. This sort of punishment is without a parallel in history, 
and is decidedly preferable to the thumb-screw or the stake. Mr. 
Phillips may be a radical, but he can hardly lay claim to the honors 
of martyrdom. 

The English radical, on the other hand, is to some extent a mar- 
tyr. ‘Though he is not pelted with stones, though in no danger of the 
rack, still, so far as honor and success in life are concerned, he is a 
martyr. He must give up all hope of pensions and honorary degrees ; 
he must go down among the poor, and connive with Chartist shoe- 
makers and operatives. The applause of cultivated men and the 
smiles of lovely women are not for him. He is to them “that horrid 
radical,” “that raving fanatic.” The autocrat never said a truer 
thing than that an Englishman was a freeman, but a freeman under 


protest. He may, when he likes, inveigh against the tyranny of the 
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aristocracy, but, if he does, his credit on change will decline, his cus- 
tomers will fall off, and society will “ cut” him. The medieval society 
of England cuts off the head of the radical. The modern society of 
England puts up over his place of business a placard “ beware of the 
radical,” and starves him. 

The reason of this is plain. There is very little genuine independ- 
ence of thought among the mass of the English people. Public opin- 
ion vibrates between two extremes which are not very far apart. Sen- 
timent is not separated into its elements. The gold in the breast of an 
Englishman is often contaminated by the dross of prejudice. The 
ordinary Englishman thinks just as he has been accustomed to think, 
and as people around him think at the moment. Once under the influ- 
ence of one of these currents of opinion, it is almost impossible to pull 
him out. You may show him all manner of historical precedents and 
reasons of right and expediency, but he will not hear you. He will 
listen to no argument for what he does not believe. An American, on 
the other hand, is perfectly willing to listen to anything that is witty, 
new or eloquent. If a lecture be entertaining or brilliant he will ap- 
plaud it, though he may not believe a single statement of the speaker. 
So long as the lecturer is not outrageously heterodox, the sentiments 
affect the artistic merits of the performance hardly more than the 
political opinions of his butcher affect the taste of the meat. This is 
the reason the radical meets with such different treatment in England 
and in America. 

The want of independence of thought in the great mass of the mid- 
dle and lower classes of England, is probably the darkest spot on the 
horizon. What other tyrants have never been able to do by the dun- 
geon and the rack—to subdue thought—those who govern England 
have succeeded in doing by means of a tyranny so much the more 
odious because they call it liberty. Courageous thought is something 
almost unknown among ordinary Englishmen, We do not deny them 
physical courage ; that the “thorough Englishman” possesses, along 
with every other living thing. But of the two higher sorts of courage 
he is really destitute—the courage which dares to think, and that 
which, having thought, will go out into the world and dare to do the 
things planned in the solitude of the study. You may possibly, by 
dint of persistent argument, get the Englishman to admit the existence 
of some of the social evils with which his nation swarms ; but beyond 
that he will not budge. If you tell him of the miseries of the peas- 
ants, he may acknowledge you are right, but when you point out to him 
the necessity of an immediate change he will say, “you talk elo- 
quently, my dear sir, but you’re Utopian, you’re not practical.” Eng- 
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lishmen think this is shrewd and matier-of-fact, but in reality it is 
only cowardly. They see that their great cumbrous machinery is 
hourly grinding to pieces, soul and body, millions, who are too weak 
to cry aloud; but it grinds their corn, it brews their ale, it turns out 
the timber that builds their houses. And so, sooner than touch the 
venerable monster they are willing to let it grind. 

From what we have said you may gain some faint conception of 
what the radicals have to encounter. What are they doing then to 
overcome these obstacles? We must not forget that these radicals 
are English, and cannot, therefore, free themselves entirely from Eng- 
lish prejudices. With all his sacrifices the English radical has the in- 
herent British lack of boldness in carrying political thought into action. 
He deals in philosophical demonstrations, and shrinks from experi- 
ment. He has attained one of the two higher sorts of courage; he 
has dared to think. But he cannot “screw his courage to the sticking 
point.” - He is soimbued with the spirit of the good time coming, that 
he forgets the woes of the present in the glories of the future. The 
vision of millenial blessedness is so delightful, by the side of the re- 
ality of living woe, that he can think of nothing else. Everything 
around him is so blank and dreary, so dark and hopeless, fo wonder 
the poor man lives in posterity. But still, posterity will never thank 
him for it. The way to help posterity lies rather in action than in 
prophecy. Mr. Carlyle seems to be well satisfied that the peasants of 
to-day should perish in their huts, provided that, in the battle be- 
tween the peasants of the future and Wvolwich artillery, the peasants 
may be the victors. We admire with everybody else the splendid 
picturesqueness of the first few chapters of the “ Past and Present,” 
but they seem to us very insulting to the people for whom he is plead- 
ing. “Listen to me,” he says. “Isee you are starving, but your 
great-grandchildren may have bread.” 

It is very well to talk of the ultimate defeat of Woolwich Artillery, 
but while these radicals are fiddling over the good time coming, Rome 
is burning. While the oracle of Chelsea is enjoying his “ fine phrenzy” 
by a blazing hearth, the people, to whom he counsels endurance, are 
freezing, starving and dying. How great is the effrontery of these 
physicians who, seeing social disorders which no man who looks can help 
seeing, tell the unfortunates that all they, can do is to bear it, and, 
then, claim to be philosophers by virtue of the advice. To expect the 
ignorant operative to endure all this flood of misery for the sake of 
posterity, is to require of him a heroism and a moral elevation which 
few men of culture possess. If he has the requisite heroism, he will 
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also have the sense to see that as his condition is worse than his grand- 
father’s, so will his grandson’s be worse than his own. Of course, this 
advice cannot be meant for the pauper eighth of England, for it can 
hardly be expected that people who kill their children to save them- 
selves from starvation, will starve themselves for the sake of their 
grandchildren. 

The English aristocracy has so little to fear from the mass of the 
radicals, that it utterly ignores them. But now and then a man will 
appear whom they cannot ignore. A London Magazine refused the 
“¢ Song of the Shirt,” on the ground of its being hardly the thing for 
genteel people, but Hood was not to be treated in that way, after he 
had gained a place in the popular heart. When a radical has the 
ability to seize hold upon the brain of the country, the aristocracy 
find that their safety lies in buying him over, for they know that 
kind words from a nobleman, never die, and when backed up by a 
chaplaincy or a pension, they become irresistible. When Lord Broug- 
ham entered the house of Lords, there was great dissatisfaction on the 
part of the tory members. As he came into the Hall one day, some 
noblemen gave utterance to their disapprobation in murmurings and 
noises of their feet. He quickly turned round, and, pointing with that 
terrible forefinger at their lordships, said, “My Lords, I am accustom- 
ed to addressing mobs.” How long did he retain that spirit? What 
arrogance could not do, condescension easily effected, and five years 
had not passed, before “ plain Harry Brougham ” was, soul and body, 
the property of his former persecutors. Charles Kingsley held out 
with commendable fortitude until they offered him a professorship and 
achaplaincy, and that was the last of him. He now passes his old 
friend the working man coldly upon the street. He is not the first 
radical who has climbed upon the wall from the shoulders of the 
working man, and has then refused to stretch down his hand to his 
helper. 

So much for the England of to-day ; with one eight of her popula- 
tion pauper; with millions hardly able to keep out of pauperism; with 
an aristocracy which will not give up privileges, the rendition of which 
is a necessity for the security of the nation; with a poorer class which 
cannot take them away ; with a middle class whicli will not take them 
away; with the mass of her people utterly wanting in independence of 
thought; with radicals who do not work, or who—when they do work— 
have no influence with the people, who when they gain influence with 
the people, are bought over by the aristocracy; with these things 
growing worse every day of her existence, what a delightful pros- 
pect lies before her. Yet Doctor Mackay says— 
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There’s a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow, 

There’s amidnight blackness changing 
Into grey. 

It may seem that there is less reason than poetry (little as there is 
of that) in this hydrostatic rhapsody of the inspired Doctor. We fear 
that it is too early to, begin to dance, over the redemption of the Eng- 
lish poor. As far as human wisdom can tell, the time of their deliv- 
erance is many years distant. But, after all, the stream may flow that 
will wash away English misery. The hand of God may strike some rock 
in the thirsty Jand whence will gush forth the water of life. The dawn 
may come that will send life and light into the dark recesses of Eng- 
lish woe. Let us pray that it may come quickly. But quickly it will 
not come. Many faint ones, who, with hands shading their eyes, are 
waiting wearily for the first flush above the hill-tops, will never see it; 
many a light will go out in windows facing toward the east, many a 
sad, pale watcher will sicken and die, before the dawn cometh. 


Gunior Exhibition. 


Conversation with our Junior acquaintances, in regard to their com- 
ing exhibition, has recalled to mind a few stray notes taken for our 
own private benefit a year ago, when we were having the same experi- 
ence. At the suggestion of a friend, we have written them out for the 
Lit., not because they contain any profound speculations as to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the institution, for they had no such 
design, but because we thought that, by their very informality, they 
might convey a more graphic idea of the Junior’s experience. Should 
any find here a counterpart to what they have themselves felt, we shall 
be content. 

Junior exhibition has been pronounced a humbug over and over 
again. We think this is rather a stronger expression than the facts will 
warrant, though some things might incline us to pronounce it true 
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In the first place, it is almost impossible to get up any enthusiasm 
for it. The reason is plain; you can’t help feeling that it is a sham 
fight; your simple object is to make a speech, not for the purpose of 
producing any tangible result, but simply: to show what you can do. 
Of course you are neither so vain or so sanguine as to imagine that 
you will accomplish anything by it. The very thought that you are thus 
set up on exhibition, completely destroys all freedom and enthusiasm, 
and you write as if in a strait-jacket. , 

Moreover, many of us have just reached that stage of development, 
where we begin to be disgusted with mere ‘“‘ gab.” Time was when 
the ability to make a speech was the height of our ambition. Now w® 
swing back to the opposite extreme, and adopt extremely English 
views.* We donot wish to speak unless we have something worth the 
saying. We find that our ideas are daily changing. Opinions which 
we once firmly held, we now distrust. 

We write a piece and are utterly at a loss to know whether it is 
sense or nonsense, though we have a shrewd suspicion that it is the 
latter. Now, when our minds are in this transition state, between the 
boy’s unquestioning faith and the man’s mature belief, the Faculty tell 
us, in case we have been good and obtained a certain mark upon the 
Tutor’s books, that we must write a speech for Junior exhibition. 

Look now at the audience for which your disgusted man must pre- 
pare himself. It is of rather a mixed character, though in the main 
highly respectable ; better by far, than he will often have the opportu- 
nity of addressing. 

First, there is quite a delegation of the Faculty, with the President 
in the desk, a graduate of forty years standing, with a head filled with 
all knowledge. How he must pick to pieces your poor attempt! 
(though, on the whole, I am more inclined to think that he considers his 
time too valuable to be wasted on such trash, and so doesn’t listen at 
all.) Then there are a large number of students; Seniors, looking 
down upon you superciliously ; your own class, listening closely, but, 
with an ear far keener for defects than for merits. The “ under class- 
es ” of course, those of them who are not cramming for examination, lis- 
ten with profound respect, and, if you happen to have some little College 
reputation beforehand, are ready to swear that you had “a'very fine 
piece,” especially if you happen to belong to the same Freshman So- 
ciety, although you yourself may long since have forgotten the grip, 
and almost the motto. 


* See Bristed’s Five Years in an English University. 
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In addition to these, there are parents and friends and sweethearts, 

innumerable, of the rising luminaries, and that large class of New 
Haven females who are always present at every College exhibition, 
and can show you, at home, the programmes of a dozen preceding 
years, with their comments upon each speaker. 

Such is the crowd to whose intellectual appetites your budding Jun- 
ior must cater. 

In a speech of just ten minutes, he is to convince them, first, and 
chiefly, that he is the most promising young man in the Class ; sec- 
ondly, that his subject is the most interesting and important one in the . 
world, and, finally, that his treatment of it demands their respect and 
admiration. Think of all this, Oh, ye modest men! and gird your- 
selves to your task. ; 

Your first duty is to choose. a subject, and this is no easy matter. It 
must be unique and striking, but must shun any approach to the “sen- 
timental.” The first step usually is, to get “ Parker’s Aids,” “ Quack. 
Rhetoric,” and as many other books of the kind as you can lay hands 
on. Then read over carefully the lists of subjects. You will find 
your head delightfully muddled by the time you are through. Next, 
converse with all the Tutors and Seniors you may happen to know, 
and write to your minister, your old school-master, and your big broth- 
er, in the professional school. Then, read over the programmes 
of all preceding exhibitions at Yale, and all other Colleges you can 
gain any knowledge of. When you have done all this, you will be about 
ten times as far from a choice as when you first begun. In your des- 
peration, you may be driven to attempt what had not entered into your 
mind before, that is, to think up a subject for yourself. You will spend 
hours with your toes upon the grate, deeply pondering. Many a time 
will you be called up in the recitation, and find that your thoughts, 
instead of being fixed upon the lesson, (Juniors never “ skin,” if I re- 
collect rightly) have wandered off into vacancy, in search of that ever 
fleeting shadow,—a suitable subject. At length, when walking to din- 
ner, some day, a theme flashes into your mind, which is original, stri- 
king, suggestive, &c., ad infinitum; in short, just the thing. You gloat 
over it. It is all your own discovery. How your jealous Classmates 
will envy-your good fortune! How the audience will open wide their 
eyes, with astonishment and admiration, as they read it upon the pro- 
gramme, with your modest agnomen, prenomen and cognomen affixed. 
You impart the secret in confidence to your chum. He very quietly 
asks, “ What are you going to make out of it?” The bubble is prick- 
ed. You hadn’t thought of that before, and now that it has been 
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forced upon you, the prospect is not encouraging. The subject is qui- 
etly dropped. 

But the day approaches when you must hand in your theme. Mean- 
while, you hear that some Professor has remarked, that they prefer 
historical and biographical, rather than abstract subjects. You have 
a shrewd suspicion as to the reason of this preference. Perhaps they 
think there are some facts to be told in reference to a concrete subject, 
so that the writer can’t possibly make quite such a fool of himself as 
when he goes off into infinity on some abstraction. 

Well, Macaulay wrote essays in Biography, and so will you. But 
what part:cular individual shall be immortalized by your eloquent pen. 
Milton or Cromwell will do finely ; they will furnish a capital oppor- 
tunity to bring in your favorite simile about “ Liberty, rising like a 
Pheenix, from the ashes of the dead past, to reign in immortal youth,” 
&c. Besides, there has been so much written on these men, that you 
won’t be obliged to “skin” much from any one author, and so will run 
less risk of being detected, besides having a better string of diamonds, 
because stolen from a wider field. So off you go to your Professor, 
to hand in the name of one of these men, but your zeal is somewhat 
cooled when he tells you, that both have already been chosen, and that 
three others have handed them in. To lessen your disappointment, he 
remarks, rather facetiously, that one or both these subjects have ap- 
peared upon every Junior and Commencement programme, since his 
connection with the College; a period of twenty-five or thirty years- 

As you go away, a sadly disappointed man, you say to yourself, 
“well, this is all wrong. One shouldn’t think of taking these old hack- 
neyed names, but choose some new man.” You recollect to have once 
heard, in a stump speech, a most felicitous allusion to the Hon. Samuel 
Jones, of Jonesville. You adopt him as your subject, and rush to 
the library in pursuit of knowledge. You find his works, complete in 
one small volume, stowed away in the dustiest corner of the most re- 
tired alcove. You search Poole’s index and find a single review arti- 
cle, two pages in length, and his name is mentioned in one old news- 
paper as Vice-President of the “ annual Cattle Show.” It is on this 
foundation that you are to build up—not Mr. Jones alone, but also 
yourself. You think the materials are rather insufficient, and decide 
not to disturb his repose. 

At length, wearied and disgusted, you hand in a subject which you 
don’t like at all, simply because you can’t be any longer in choosing. 
By this time your mind has been so much exercised that you take a 
week to recuperate. Then you spend another week in trying to get 
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an idea on the subject, but the nearest approach to one is a fragment 
of a quotation which you don’t remember the whole of and can’t find 
in the “ Dictionary of Quotations.” 

Despair seizes you, and you ask the permission of your Professor to 
change. He remarks that you ought to have commenced writing be- 
fore this ; (it is only eight weeks before the exhibition,) but still, as a 
special favor, he will allow you to choose again. You hand in a new 
subject, not because you like it better, but because you can’t hate 
it worse. You have no sooner got out of the room than you are deadly 
sick of it, but pride forbids your guing back, and so, resignedly, you de- 
vote yourself to your task. 

Of the labored writing, the professorial criticisms, the preparatory 
elocutionary drills; ofthe exhibition itself, with its doting parents, 
pretty cousins, swallow-tailed coats, music (at a cost of two dollars 
and fifty cents a minute by actual computation,) and all the other con- 
comitants, we willnot speak. Seniors’ memories and Juniors’ antici- 
pations will picture the scene far more vividly than our poor pen. 

Should any one ask us our serious opinion in regard to Junior exhi- 
bitions, we should say that it offers a much needed discipline in care- 
ful writing and speaking, and that however troublesome it may seem 
in prospect, the retrospect will be very pleasant. 

w. 


The Regal Profession. 


Tue legal profession annually absorbs a very large number of 
the new-fledged graduates of our American Colleges. Theology, 
for superstitious old women! Physic, for dogs and children! but the 
Law, for men! cry these ardent aspirants for legal honors. Scholars 
and drones alike deem it their privilege and duty to swell the ranks of 
a profession whose dryness is to be mastered by a few weeks’ study, 
and by well-directed labor developed into a condition productive of 
golden harvests. The College politician, buoyed up by self-compla- 
cency, rants upon the merits of a profession wherein, according to his 
assertion, certain success awaits the slightest exertion of his superla- 
tive talents for chicanery and wire-pulling. The “ good fellow,” whose 
whole Collegiate course has been negative, and whose boast it is, that 
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his object in College has not been study and the acquirement of sound 
mental discipline, but a general acquaintance with men and manners, 
affably asserts that ten or fifteen years hence, he will be happy to en- 
tertain his friends with all the dignity of a Judge or Senator. Men 
in all grades of capacity and character, fondly dream of the honor 
and emoluments that will speedily accrue from the practice of Law. 
There are no visions of ill-success and failure; no thoughts of weary 
waiting in empty offices, for the appearance of wealthy clients; no 
ideas of a lack of enthusiastic calls for Senatorial representation ; 
nothing like this is allowed to darken their reveries. 

But, continue the sketch a little farther, and wlat is the result? 
Very few realize the full fruition of their hopes, but very many acquire 
honor and competence. All receive returns commensurate with the 
abilities invested, and therefore none need complain. Now, what is there 
in this profession which can offer such attractions, and grant success to 
such a legion of practitioners? Surely, there must be some peculiar 
fascination in Law, foreign to the far higher profession of Theology 
and to the plodding, but certain routine of Medicine, which can secure 
such a large proportion of followers. What are the objects, relations, 
and requirements of the Legal Profession ? 

The supremacy of Law is the basis of civil society, viewed in its 
most comprehensive relations. Government, with all its ramifica- 
tions ; society, with its multiplied interests ; individualism, in its nat- 
ural rights, rest upon the Law. The science begins in the simplest 
exercise of personal rights, and culminates in developing the highest 
relations of social organization. Essentially progressive, it is still 
eminently conservative. 

As the first form of society was typified in the family organism, so 
were the first relations of the science of Law shadowed forth in the 
family. The connection of man with his brother man, influenced as it 
was by human will and sensibilities, necessitated the regulative author- 
ity of unerring principle. This early family association was no Uto- 
pian Elysium, presenting a scene of honor and disinterested dealing 
among its individual members. On the contrary, since the mind and 
passions of man have ever been intrinsically the same, we may fairly 
infer that the malevolent affections always required the same external 
checks, to prevent their evil action. Hence arose the necessity for 
certain principles of Law, whereby family recriminations and jealous 
differences might be amicably settled, or properly punished. As the 
family developed into a community, new relations called for new guar- 
antees, and the sphere of Law was proportionally widened. 
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Finally, the State came into being, and, in its manifold claims, afford- 

ed opportunity for the grandest operation of Legal principle. Here we 
notice the all-comprehensive influence of Law. In dealing with the 
State, it is necessary to regard the individual rights of the people as 
simply linked together under this broader organization, for conveni- 
ence sake, and also to view the State as a unit, possessed of certain 
larger privileges, originated in the very fact of existence. That form 
of Law, therefore, which deals with these two-fold characteristics, re- 
cognizing and protecting Individual and State Rights, in their mutual 
reaction, is the highest type, and well does it wear the name of states- 
manship. 

Thus briefly sketching the successive gradation, and noting the 
cumulative progression in the dignity of this science, we begin to 
form some slight conception of its grandeur and importance. The 
rights of the Individual, Society, and the comprehensive State, file out 
in long procession, under the marshal-ship of Law. The natural rights 
of life, liberty, and conscience, and, in short, the whole list of Rights, 
are dependent upon Law, not for their creation, but for their establish- 
ment and conservation. Materials are preéxistent, but comprehension 
and construction are a legal act. 

The importance and necessity of the science of Law to investigate 
and harmonize individual, social and state claims ; to pronounce upon 
the constitutionality of the rights of humanity ; to everywhere establish 
justice and equity ; to be the arbiter over each and every act of man— 
personal relations to the Deity being alone exempted from responsi- 
bility—are thus amply proven. Such being its objects and relations, it 
only remains to inquire into its requirements from its advocates. The 
comprehensiveness of the Law is such as to debar all but a few ear- 
nest geniuses from rising to a general acquaintance with all its sym- 
metrical proportions, and therefore most lawyers devote themselves 
more especially to some speciality wherein they excel. We hear of 
such a man as being a great criminal lawyer, of another asan acute 
attorney. This man is naturally a fine advocate, and can address the 
intellect with cogent reasoning, or appeal to the sensibilities with sure 
conviction of gaining his case, while a second “ is no orator, as Brutus 
is,” but is possessed of extensive legal lore joined to a cool, well-balan- 
ced mind, and is thus qualified to rank high as a counselor. Let man 
cultivate to the highest degree whatever talent nature may have given 
him. If he is endowed with capacity for general excellence in every 
branch of law, why then he ought to aim at this general development. 
If he has a predilection for some particular department, it holds to 
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reason that he will be most successful by giving greater attention to 
this specialty. If he has no natural talent for law, he will best fulfill 
this principle by remaining without the profession. The Law needs no 
time-servers or menial blockheads. Those who enterher ranks must 
prove their worth in many a sharp contest, and if they fail of promo- 
tion we at once see the reason in their incapacity. In the Law every 
man stands or falls on bis own character. 

Earnestness of purpose and singleness of aim are essential to suc- 
cess. In the legal profession especially, is there need of unflagging 
energy for the accomplishment of the end. It is necessary for the 
student to exclude poetry, general literature, art, the fascinations of 
society—everything which can distract attention, and to devote him- 
self entirely to the dryness of legal study. These things are desirable 
in their place, but when one is studying Law his mind should be abso- 
lutely controlled by the spirit of Law. To take this important posi- 
tion and maintain it, exhibits an earnest purpose and decisive energy 
that cannot fail of success. Everything which does not tend directly 
to discipline the mind in the acquisition of legal knowledge must be 
ruled out. The dryness of technical study, demanding as it does the 
closest attention, can only be mastered by persistent, unwearied ap- 
plication. But afteracquiring this theoretical knowledge, earnest en- 
ergy and determination are still required to meet and overcome the 
disappointments which precede successful practice. The probation 
of many years may be necessary in taking the final degree of honor 
and lucrative position. Ardor, enthusiasm, energy and perseverance, 
all directed by high mental discipline, are reasonably demanded by the 
noble and grand relations sustained by the Law. Unconditional alle- 
giance and devotion is the claim of this absolutist, though all is volun- 
tary and subjection is forced on none. Let none engage in the legal 
profession who canrot resolve to submit to these requirements, bute 
let none who thus resolve grow faint at heart or falter in their steps. ’ 

T. F. 
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JURGIUM GEMINORUM. 


Jurgium Geminorum ; or Rumpus Romuli Remique. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


A drama with the above title has just been placed in our hands by 
the publishers. It purports to be an accurate description of the 


legendary times of Rome. We can give the public aslight idea of 
the author’s intention, by the following , 


DRAMATIS PERSON Z. 


Romutuvs, Founder of Rome. Acca LAURENTIA, a shepherdess, wife 

Remus, Twin-Brother of Romulus. of Faustulus. 

Lorp Noumiror, an aged Nobleman, Guost or Str AENEAS, a great lord 
grandfather of the Twins. of Troy. 

Joun CELER, an escaped convict, friend | Guost or Rev. Dr. Laocoon, Bishop of 
of Romulus. Troy. 

Ve tox Homo, Esq., a retired barkeeper, | Guosts oF JOHN AND THomAs LAOcOON, 
friend of Remus. his sons. 

Baus, a Contraband, servant of Lord | A GREEK. 
Numitor. A Wotrr. 

FAUSTULUS. a cattle driver. A WoopPEcKEr. 


“Friends, Romans, Countrymen,” &. &c. 
Time, aBout 773 B. C. 


The author of this work is unknown; but, whomsoever he is, we 
are indebted to him for a half hour of real jollity. Humor has not 
its proper place in the respect of Yale students, and the College 
should be thankful for any thing that may raise it to that position. 
Wit and Humor are things too important to be left to the tender 
mercies of Jubilees, Spoon Exhibitions, etc. The man who reads this 
Drama, will receive quite as much good,—not the good of laughing, 
merely, but what the Faculty calls “solid good,”—as from a lecture 

‘on the “Infallibility of Consciousness,” or a ton of Avoirdupois 
Morality. Rumpus Romuli Remique is brimful of humor, and we 

pity the man’s skull who cannot enjoy it. 

The Play will be for sale at 34 Sourn Mippte, and will be bought 
by every lover of wit and humor. 
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Memorabilia Palensin. 


Society Elections. 


The regular election of officers for the ensuing term, in the Brothers in Unity, 
took place on Wednesday evening, March 2nd, with the following result: 
President,—M. C. D. Borpen, 
Vice-President,—W. W. BATTERSHALL, 
Censor,—J. W. STERLING. 
Secretary,—J. H. Bisset, 
Vice-Secretary,—F. V. GARRETSON. 


Townsend Compositions. 
The following subjects were given out Tuesday evening, March Ist, for the 
Townsend and DeForest Compositions : 
Americanisms in Literature, 
The Federalist, 
The Right and the Crime of Revolution. 


The Joint Legislative System. 

Below will be found the Amendments to the By-Laws adopted in Linonia and 
Brothers, February lith. This change, suggested by Prof. Northrop, already 
gives evidence of an increasing interest in the exercises of both Societies. 


Sec. 1. In place of the regular Debate elsewhere prescribed in the Consti- 
stitution and By Laws of the Society, there shall be legislative sessions during the 
whole of the second term of each collegiate year. 

Sec. 2. All questions for debate shall be introduced by members, and each ques- 
tion shall be made in the form of a resolution, having the name of the member who 
offers it endorsed on the back. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Society shall keep a full record of each resolution 
offered, with the name of the member who offered it, and this record shall form a 
part of his weekly report, and shall be recorded on the Secretary’s book. He shall 
also endorse on each resolution the final action of the Society, and shall transmit 
all resolutions which have been definitely acted on, to the Secretary of Linonia, 
or Brothers, before the next regular meeting. 

Sec. 4. The President shall have authority, with the approval of the Society, to 
suppress all resolutions which are of an improper character, or designed to produce 
disorder. 

Sec. 5. All resolutions transmitted from Linonia, or Brothers, shall be the first 
order, of the evening, but not to the expulsion of the special orders. 

Sec. 6. The President shall have the power to appoint special Joint Committees, 
and Standing Committees, to whom resolutions may be referred. 

Sec. 7. No debate shall be continued beyond half-past ten o’clock P. M. 

Sec. 8 All articles in the Constitution and By-Laws which conflict in any way 
with these provisions, are hereby suspended during the second term of each colle- 


giate year. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Evitor's Table. 


WE take up our pen with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret; of pleasure 
that it has become our privilege to converse with you in the pages of the Lit.; of 
regret that anything should have occurred to disturb the harmony which has here- 
tofore characterized all gur actions as a Class; a harmony doubly dear to us during 
these, the closing scenes of our College life. 

A word of explanation as to the mauner in which this number has been edited. 
The labor of the two remaining numbers was to be divided among three Editors, 
and the “impartial lot” imposed upon South College the task of writing the leader, 
and boring contributors for this issue, while for us of North Middle was reserved 
the more agreeable work of chatting with you by the Editor’s Table. 

Four years have quickly sped away. It seems but a few months, since we were 
gathered within the foreboding precincts of “ Alumni Hall,” unknown to each 
other, and almost to ourselves. Our eyes rested on long rows of hexagonal tables: 
on the sage and venerable forms of professorial dignitaries; on those master touches 
of the country’s first artists, in that gallery of paintings which numbers Yale’s 
illustrious living and mighty dead; but all these were then objects of secondary 
interest. The one great ordeal was yet before us. Examination was an object of 
terror then; it jhas been the same ever since. There are events in life, with 

which custom makes us so familiar, that they become, as it were, a second nature ; 
but not so with these mental inquisitions. They follow you through the entire 
course, threatening fortune’s victims with “conditions” at the close of every term. 
They are peculiar inthemselves, originating in the mind certain feelin gs, which it 
is the province of metaphysicians—not of us—to fathom. 

Ever since our last issue, ‘“ Alumni Hall” has been a favorite place of resort, not 
because both legislative bodies are now in session—though we would not disparage 
their well-attended and instructive meetings—but on account of a Fair, held under 
the auspices of an institution of this city, well known through its fruits and prat- 
tical working. As this occurred within our own limits,—under the sanction of the 
Faculty—our own halls of debate having been tendered for its use, and we our- 
selves in a measure participants; serving as it did, also, to break the dull monotony 
of this, the dreariest term of the Collegiate year, it is but meet that it should re- 
ceive at least a passing notice. Monday, Feb. 22d, was the opening night. At an 
early hour, the spacious halls were filled with the elite of the city. The interior 
of the building had thrown off, for a time, its wonted habiliments, and put ona 
more attractive garb. The lower hall offered many inducements to visitors, either 
by way of purchasing articles of female handiwork, or refreshments for the inner 
man. On the right, as you enter, were long rows of tables, filled to overflowing 
with everything that could excite the fancy or tickle the pocket-book, from an eve- 
ryday pen-wiper to a highly wrought cushion. On the left, we saw countless num- 
bers of those well known Biennial tables, around which parties of two or more 
were composedly sitting, regaling themselves with the luxuries of life. Our mind 
instantly reverted to the closing scenes of Sophomore year, when we feasted on 
those same tables, mentally rather than bodily. Extremes, you know, will thus 
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sometimes meet. Neither Linonia nor Brothers Hall was as tastefully decorated for 
the occasion, as the others. They did not, perhaps, require it, for they are unique 
in themselves. In the latter, we noticed a cologne fountain, where a beautiful jet 
of the perfumed water, rising two or three feet, fell into a glass basin below. We 
paid a small pittance for the saturation of our handkerchief, and have smacked of 
Eau de. &c. ever since. On the walls were several relics of the war, which time 
forbids us to mention. Linonia was the great postal repository, well calculated to 
suit the wants of all. Letters for every one; no answers required. In one corner 
was a fish-pond, a kind of old-fashioned grab-box. You paid a certain sum to fish, 
ignorant as a man in mid-ocean of your luck. It was a species of raffling under an 
assumed name, ergo, no sin. Calliope was the gem of all. Here were represented 
in costume, living specimens of every nation. On either side, a long bower of ev- 
ergreens enclosed the tables, on which were invitingly spread the products of every 
clime At the extreme end of the hall, was the flower garden, illuminated from 
above by a festoon of miniature lanterns of every tint. In a word, we regard this 
as the best conducted fair, that it has ever been our good fortune to attend. Its 
management, lasting through the entire week, reflects much credit upon those 
through whose agency it was conducted, and the young ladies who, night after 
night, were in.constant attendance at the tables. | 

A word as to the several Classes. The Sophomores and Freshmen are pas- 
sionately fond of respites from study. Report says, that Washington’s birth-day 
was commemorated by a wholesale “cut,” on the part of both classes, from noon 
and afternoon recitation. That our College holidays, like angels visits, are “few 
and far between,” none will deny ; but whether, in this specific case, the “end jus- 
tified the means,” they themselves must decide. The Juniors are spending the 
golden portion of their College days, in what has aptly been termed, “ masterly 
inactivity ;” in this they are but following the already beaten track of former Class- 
es. To them we would say, in all sincerity, prize it, drink deep draughts from its 
fountains of ease and good-fellowship, for the land of right ascension and declination, of 
azimuths and vernal equinoxes, is not far distant. Pass that safely, and we had almost 
said, a well-tanned sheepskin awaits you; but stop! Chemistry is a study of the 
liighest importance. Your text-book contains only five hundred pages. In six 
weeks, you must cram enough for life. Metaphysics, too, will be of prime importance 
hereafter. Along its somewhat dusty road you will meet moral reason and moral 
nature; ego, and his contrary brother, non ego, with whom you must be intimate, if 
you would succeed. When you can decide aright, which is which, give due notice, 
for your knowledge rises already far above the mediocrity. You have attempted 
to veto Junior Exhibitions You acted economically, we do not say wisely. A 
year ago, we had an opinion of our own relative to the subject, but not finding our 
name among the philosophicals, in the appointment list, we merely remarked, “let 
those laugh that win,” and heightened our dignity by profound silence. The Sen- 
iors are beginning to realize their close proximity to the close of College life. Al- 
ready, the majority have scanned the three professions and made their choice. 
Many are still in doubt. From casual remarks, we should judge that the 
doctors numerically take the lead. Those intending to devote themselves to mer- 
cantile life, were somewhat taken aback, a few days since, by a remark of the 
President, that ninety per cent. of all business men failed. Had you been present, . 
you might have seen the blank, crest-fallen looks of some, who had made this their 
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choice; but a second thought convinced them that, perhaps, they might be counted 
among the remaining ten per cent., who are always solvent. The writer of our 
leader certainly takes this view, and we think a college education will do much to 
guard men from the improvidencé which results in failure. 

Rumor brings conflicting reports, relative to the many innovations which are 
soon to take place on the College grounds. The edict has gone forth, that “ North 
Middle” must fall. Already, the mice have anticipated the Faculty, and from our 
store of eatables, have laid by some thirty days rations, preparatory to a change 
of base. Nightly they convene, discuss the “modus operandi,” and then scam- 
per away to their appointed Work. Even as we write, our editorial sanctum is 
disturbed by one of these convivial gatherings. This arouses us to action. Ac- 
cordingly, with cheese and trap, we endeavor to stay the work of destruction; but 
the result indisputably proves that a college-educated mouse is nofool. We are also 
informed that the buildings on the South West corner of the College lot, are to be 
torn down, to give room for a spacious “ Laboratory and Cabinet.” The great second- 
hand furniture emporium, under the proprietorship of one who bears the same 
name with an ex-President of the United States, will soon be no more. Ajax, too, 
must elsewhere locate his quarters, and make space for these rapid strides of im- 
provement. 

Class pictures will soon be the order of the day. Reader, if you have heard of 
or seen a man, with the patience of Job, please inform the Board. We desire to 
purchase, at any price, that rare quality, and, in behalf of the Class, present it to 
Mr. Warren, the Photographer, giving him the lion’s share; the ‘residue to the 
Committee. We are authentically informed, that, in a few weeks, upwards of ° 
twenty-two thousand fac-similes of the human ccuntenance will be distributed 
by our friend C. This system of carrying away the head and shoulders 
of Classmates on paper, has grown to be quite an Institution. To suit all 
is evidently impossible; to please afew is no easy task. Imagine yourself a 
by-stander in Moulthrop’s gallery. Mr. W. is in attendance, and gives you a cor- 
dial greeting. So far all is well; note the conversation. A. wishes to sit. “ You 
will take best in this posture,” says the artist, who, noticing a few imperfections of 
the skin, gives hima side view. “No, I must have a dead front view; these freck- 
Jes must not show, nor that ugly scar on my lip; my incipient whiskers must be 
prominent.” The artist sighs and yields to his imperative demands. A day or two 
intervenes ; proofs are struck off and sent. A. makes asecond visit. “I must sit 
again; these blotches show too plainly—the shading is too dark—the eyes not ex- 
pressive.” ! the varieties of human nature. Take an artistic profession, and you 
shall learn them to your heart’s content. Such is butya single instance of the ar- 
tist’s trials; increase this one to one hundred and nine, and you will be tempted to 
believe that the doors of some “ Insane Asylum” will, of their own accord, open to 
receive our Photographer. From the proofs which we have seen, we, without hes- 
itation, give the palm to Mr. W., as an accommodating and skillful artist. 

We find, in our anonymous box, the following effusion. We give it as a spect- 
men of the contributfons which are sometimes sent in to the Lit. Its only merit 
is, as an imitation of a famous poem by Southey. We do not dare to publish it entire, 
as some mistaken persons might.consider it personal, and try to suppress it. The 
reader may, if he chooses, suppose that the scene is laid on the square of the Col- 
lege of Paphlagonia; posters are upon the trees, announcing the issue of the first 
VOL. XXIX. 24 
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No. of a new College Magazine; two men are walking up and down—a student 
lately entered approaches and addresses them :— 


Meandering youths, who here so lonely wander 
Through all the noon-tide, on this stony pavement, 
Taking no rest, not even for your dinner 
Or recitation; 


I pray you, tell me, why this ceaseless vigil, 
This ambulation, this protracted saunter, 
This keeping guard, but with no special object, 

As far as I see— 


» What mean these fierce looks on your manly faces? 
Why look ye often sharply o’er your shoulders? 
Why lurks that other in Lyceum entry, 
Like lion couchant ? 


Are you some picket thrown out in some play-war? 
Is this mock-battle with reserve and outpost? 
Snuff ye the conflict that ye strut so rampant, 
Like warlike game-cocks ? 


If so, then, surely, you're unkindly treated, 
Thus unrelieved and with no rations sent you; 
You look unhappy and I don’t much blame you 
Under the circumstances. 


If not a picket, then what earthly are you? 
You look like fighting, but who wants to hurt you? 
I guess you're playing, just to see what ’t seems like 
To be a soldier. 


There is much more that is equally poor, giving the answer of the two, and the 
jeering remarks of the bystanders. We give the extract to show how low the 
Muse may sometimes be dragged. 


The Table is full, and with asingle word of acknowledgment, our chat must end, 
We are under obligations to the college world for subscriptions and earnest coépe- 
ration, for which we here extend our heartfelt thanks. 


To ConrrisuTorsS.—Some Articles of merit have been crowded out of this issue. 
Our successor shall have the benefit of them. 


ExcHANGEs.—The usual Exchanges have been received. The Atlantic and Eclec- 
tic are worthy of special mention. 


The attention of Students is called to the advertisemerfts in this Number of 
Messrs. Kingsley & Son, D. Appleton & Co.,, the Tremont, Tontine and New Haven 
Hotels, Bliss, Mason & Rockwell, “ Eli,” Pinckerman, Peck, Phil & Charlie, and 
Hills & Butler. Give them a call! 
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A few more Reasons why everybody that wants 


Clothin 


BUYS IT AT THE 


Great 


BECAUSE 


They have the Largest Stock in the State to 
select from. 


BECAUSE 

They have the Latest and most Popular Styles. 
BECAUSE 

They deal Fairly and Honorably with all. 
BECAUSE 

They have no Jockeying or bantering. 
BECAUSE 

They Sell the Cheapest, and have but 


“One Price to All!” 


T. L. KINGSLEY & SON, 
229 State Street, New Haven, Conn. 
1 
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D, APPLETON & (0., 


Aooksellers, Publishers, and 
Stationers, 


443’and 445 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


- 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 


Appleton’s New American Cyclopoedia, 16 vols. 
Appleton’s Annual Cyclopoedia, 2-vols. 
Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Mech. and Mines, 
Appleton’s Cyclopoedia of Biography, 
Merivale’s History of Rome, 7 vols. 

Mill’s Political Economy, 2 vols. 
Appleton’s Mechanical Dictionary, 2 vols. 
The Iconographic Cyclopoedia, 

Buckle’s History of Civilization, 2 vols. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 4 vols. 

Lyell’s Works on Geology, 

Thier’s French Revolution, 

Macaulay’s Miscellanies, 

Patton’s History of U. 8. 

Benton’s Debates in Congress, 

Benton's 30 Years in U. S. Senate, 
Shakespeare, various editions, 

White's 18 Centuries, 

White’s History of France, . 

Cousin’s Philosophical Works. 


Articles of Stationery. 
Note, Letter and Cap Papers, 
Gold, Steel and Quill Pens, 


' | Envelopes of all styles, 


Gold Pencil ' Cases, 
Faber’s Best: Lead Pencils, 
Sealing Wax and Wafers, 
Photographic Paper. 
Blank Books, 


| Writing Desks and Portfolios, 


Playing Cards, 

Visiting Cards, Engraved, 
Globes of every size, 
Transparent Slates, 

Ink Stands, 

Red, Black, and Blue Inka, 
Paint Boxes and Crayons, 
Tin Ware of all kinds, 
Copying Presses, 

Drawing and Tracing Paper, 
Knives and Math’! Insts. 


Appleton’s Railway Guide, published Semi-monthly. 
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F. R. BLISS, 
MERCHANT 


807 CHAPEL STREET, 


KEEPS CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


A Complete Stock of the CHOICEST GOODS: 


BELONING TO THE 


TAILORING 


BUSINESS. 


A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


Spring Goods 


k= A Discount of 5 per cent. 
Will be made on all Cash Bills. 
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YALE GALLERY 


OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 


The Students all know that the best place to get their 


or any other style of 


PICTURE 


taken, is at | 


Nos. 814 and 826 Chapel Street, 


¥s=> ENTRANCE TO EITHER ROOM 


UP BUT ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS. 


F. K. BUNDY. 3 §. WILLIAMS. 
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EREMONE ROUSE, 


CORNER COURT AND ORANGE STREETS, 


ENOS FOOT, Proprietor. 


{<= The only Hotel in the State where all the rooms are furnished 
with Hot and Cold Water, lighted with Gas, and heated by the 
Low Pressure Steam Heating Apparatus. SY 


CONN. 
HW HAVEN, 


NEW TABLES! NEW TABLES!! 


No one who has been at HAMILTON PARK—and who has not 
been there—forgets the Splendid 


BILLIARD TABLES 


which ELE offers to the lo¥e of ,this—the prettiest game in the 
world. These, with other NEW TABLES, have been set up in the 


FINE AND COMMODIOUS ROOM 


ON THE 


Corner of Church and Crown Streets,’ 


Will be there to sguperintend them. 


There are no better Tables in the,world! and everything connected 
with the rooms will be managed in splendid style. 


Give Eli your Patronage! 


Try his Tables once, and you can never play elsewhere in the city. 
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NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
AHL ONILNOU 
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NEW HAVEN HOTEL, New Haven, Conn.,....By 8S: W. ALLIS. 
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NEHW YORE CIGAR STORE. 
P. A. PINKERMAN, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


TOBACCO and CIGARS! 


No, 360 Chapel street, New Haven. 


BRANDS. 
La Pedrera, 
El Rico, 
Habanas, 
La Flor de Sala. 


TOBACLO,| Ground Tobaccos 


Big: Lick, 
SNUFF, | Killickilick, 
Of every Turkish, 
Gold and Seal, 
Danville. 


MEERSCRAUMS. 
PIPES 
Made and repaired neatly. 
STEMS, of all descriptions. 
=> Everything pertaining to the 


TOBACCO TRADE. 
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COLLEGE 
BOOKS. 


ALL BOOKS USED IN 


ARE KEPT ON HAND?*AND SOLD AT 


ANY OTHER. PLACE, 


WHETHER INSIDE THE 


COLLEGE WALLS 


OR OUTSIDE, 


BY 


H.C. PECK, 


_ 346 CHAPEL STREET. 
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Dressers 


TO 


CHAPEL STREET, 


Up Stairs, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
PHILLIPE JEROLD. CHARLES G. CARRAO. 
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HILLS & BUTLER, 


PAINTERS, 


—AND—— 


PAPER HANGERS, 


207 Chapel Street, New Haven. 


DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Brushes, Glass, Paper Hang- 
ings, and other Materials for the Trade. 


KiOUSH, SIGN, & CRNAMENTAL 


PAINTING 


Of every description, executed with promptness. 


{= The largest house of this branch of business in the city, is 


HILLS & BUTLER’, 


207 Chapel Street, 
Next to the Elm City Bank. 
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NEW SPRING GOODS! 


MASON ROCKWELL, 


GENTS ESTABLISHMENT, 


Have just received an elegant lot of_. 


SPRING GOODS, 


which will be made up in the LATEST STYLES. 


N. B—ARMY & NAVY UNIFORMS made at short notice, according to 
the latest regulations. Also, 


FINE SHIRTS mae to order. 
=> Please Call and Examine. 


H. SNOW, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CONFRCTLIONER, 
194 Chapel Street. 


BRANCH-—364 Chapel Street. 
> All articles made of the BEST MATERIALS. 
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J. B. KIRBY, 
Watches, Clocks, 


SILVER 


Particular attention paid to the manufacture 


GOLLEGE BADGES. 


J. B. KIRBY, 
316 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


DUDLEY 


No. 299 Chapel Street, 


ALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE: 


= 


Scenic Paintings and Transparencies 
IN EVERY STYLE. 


Tee MOREROUSE- 


Sign, Banner, 

AND ORNAMENTALS 

PAINTER, 


Attention! Students! 


ord to you is Sufficient! 


Consult your interests, if you wish any 


MADE, CLEANED AND REPAIRED, 


in a good and thorough manner, and go to 


180 CHAPEL STREET, 


A few Doors below the R. R. Depot. 
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We would call the attention of those in want of a good 
article of 


Gea, Spires, 


to the large and varied assortment of the above named article, 
now on hand, at 


Corner Tea Store, 


285 Chapel Street, corncr of Orange. 


Making a speciality of TEA, COFFEE AND SPICES, 
we are enabled to pay the attention necessary to secure the 
best that the market affords and at prices lower than elsewhere. 

Our stock of TEAS embrace alkthe various kinds known. 
Notwithstanding the great advance in Teas, we are still enabled 
to sell at previous prices, in consequence of having purchased 
a large stock previous to the advance. 


E<= We Roast and Grind our Corrzx fresh every day. SY 


Spices also ground by ourselves and warranted perfectly pure. 
CIVE US A CALL. 


COFFEE & SPICES, 


THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Hale College. 


¢ 


The Twentry-Ninta Votume of this Magazine commenced with 
October, 1863. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memorasii1a Yavensia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
. historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terys.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each ; for sale at 34 South Middle. 3 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained by applying to 
the Editors. 


*,* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the artiele is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed tw the “ Eprrors or THE 
Lrrerary Magazine,” New Haven, Conn 
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